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not resist it. Bunyan drew from it the structural sub-
stance of his great allegory, and it was a 17th-century
bishop who wrote the poem beginning, " Farewell,
rewards and fairies ". It survived Puritanism and it
survived the sophistication of the loth century and the
Whig Oligarchy. True, it achieved this latter feat at
the expense of becoming to the school-educated elite
something sentimental and pathetically picturesque, as
it was to Gray in the u Elegy " In that phase it is
painfully like the view of the countryside as seen by the
town week-ender from the windows of his rustic cottage
as he writes to The Tinm about rural desecration- -
a scenic background which exists primarily for the
satisfying of his own acsthetiusm.
But though it survived Puritanism and arislocralic
cosmopolitanism and sophistication, it could not survive
the Industrial Revolution and the institution of a national
system of schools. It never entered the schools at all
until quite recently, when it was already practically
dead, and certainly unintelligible to the large mass of
urbanized children. (The cynic may say that this is
typical, that nothing ever does enter the school curriculum
until it is already manageably inanimate ) Now, having
lost most of its native social and historical associations, it
has become little more than a field of quasi-aichacologicnl
study by groups of enthusiasts organi/cd fin the purpose
What survives of it may well be its musical idiom, caught
and preserved just in time by Cecil Sharp, and incor-
porated m modern English music. For the rest it has
already passed into history, and those ol us who arc
fortunate enough to have acquired some tincture ol it
from early associations know that we cannot pass it on
in living form to our children. Dickens might have been
a pioneer in the exposition of a corresponding folk-